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MEMOIR OF HENRY CLARKE WRIGHT. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 
(Continued from p. 102.) 


We have now seen Henry Wright at home and at school ; 
nurturing in his heart the deepest human affections 
and the purest love of nature. The genuine religious 
feelings of his ardent and active mind had been re- 
pressed by cold and rigid sectarian observances ; and 
the stern father and the still sterner schoolmaster made 
him early aware that their teachings of God, and the 
teachings of his own loving, childlike heart, were utterly 
at variance 


Whilst a child Henry went tosummer schools, but as | 


he grew to a youth, when his labour would be useful on 
the farm, he left these, and attended school merely 
during the winter months, when his services were not 
required on the land. 

he father’s notions were as peculiar with regard to 
education as in many other ways. He would not allow 
his children to learn arithmetic before they were four- 
teen; he thought until then that their minds were not 
sufficiently matured: Physical strength and hardihood 
were his first aim, and in that he was not wrong alto- 
gether, although there was no need to debar the mind 
from the higher kinds of cultivation. However, arith- 
metic, when the boy was allowed to understand it, 
afforded pleasures beyond whet he had ever had any 
conception of. The mero demonstration of a truth, 
even as simple as that two and two were four, which 
the elemen' rules of arithmetic enabled him to 
obtain, afforded him sach intense pleasure that he 
would often shed tears of joy. It was a new sense 
which he had diseovered, that of being able to ascertain 
a something, by his own powers of mind, about which 
there could remain no doubt. His delight in arithme- 
tic at this time knew no bo ; the dormant powers 
of his mind now first sprang into conscious life with an 
energy and joyousness of which he had hitherto no idea. 
His was the eee of a discoverer; a new world 
was revealed to , the world of his own mind; he 
stood yet, as it were, with but one foot on the shore; 
out of the mists of an early morning shone forth the 
peaks of mountains and the verdure of groves, and an 
ardour and ecstacy urged him forward. Well may he 
speak thus of that memorable time—“ As yet, though I 
knew that 1 had immense gene energy, and that I 
had, at times, felt wild with the Pt of my mere outward 
life, yet I now experienced a feeling of pleasure far 
deeper and more absorbing, as I now sate perfectly 
motionless with my slate in my hand, demonstrating 
some. siti thmetical proposition ; the undeniable 
certainty of which gave to my mind its value. There 
were no a guessings, supposings, or imagin- 
ings; all was positive. As I went on step by step, I 
coul itively , this is so; that is 80; this is true; 
that te 4 and in this consisted my nt. 
Arithmetic met a deep, settled element of my ji 
had found a something which could be proved, without 
the possibility of doubt or contradiction.” 

For three or four winters he continued to attend 
school for about three months each year, devoting him- 
self principally to arithmetic ; during the summers he 
worked on the farm, but even in three months of active 
out-of-doors employment the winters’ study was not 
abandoned, a “sum,” as it was called, was always in 
his head; he cared less for active sports, even for the 
company of his little step-sisters or for music; this one 
mental process had taken such entire possession of him. 
Like many other country schools, both in England and 
America, nothing was taught in those which Henry 








| attended but reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic, | 

| or “cyphering,” as it was called, and yet knowledge of | 

| many kinds crept into his mind as if it were intui- 

| tively. 
| sun, which made a deep impression on his mind, and 
| led him to inquire into the Jaws and incidents of the 


About this time there was a total eclipse of the 


planetary world. , 
For weeks before it occurred he heard people talking 
of the great eclipse of the sun, but what it was he did 


not know, excepting that it would produce darkness at | 


noon-day. The day came, hot and bright, and he was 
set to hoe Indian corn with his elder brothers; just 
before the time of the eclipse, he was sent off an errand 
through the woods. As he went along he perceived a 
gloom stealing over the scene; he had about a mile to 
go: on his return birds and beasts began to be in a 
great state of excitement ; the woods were almost dark. 


He was in the very midst of them, and night seemed to 

| have dropped down on the landscape in the midst of | 
| day. The sun, which had presented the strange ap- | 
pearance of being cut away by slices, now disappeared, | 
and all was intense gloom. Henry had no fear; he | 


knew that it was the long-talked-of eclipse, but a feeling 
of sublimity was in his soul. 


The daylight returned and he set forward on his way, 


but it was a long time before the awe which it had in- | 


spired passed from his mind. 


When he was sevenicen his stepmother died; the 


hard, stern woman who, to a certain degree, had re- 


mained an alien in the family all her days, and whose | 
children, to all but Henry, had been regarded some- | 


what as the children of the strange woman. To him 
the little step-sisters became now doubly dear; they 
were motherless, as he had been; they were very deso- 
late, and seemed to cling to him as to their sole earthly 
friend. His heart bled for them, and now more than 


ever he loved to be with them, and to devise a thousand | 
means not only for their amusement, but to divert their | 


minds from the memory of their loss and their sorrow. 


Blessed is the human heart whieh can thus devote | 
itself to the sorrowful, to deeds of love and mercy ; itis | 
indeed doubly blest in what it gives and in what it | 


receives ! 


The er 9 agen stepmother’s death, Henry left | 
o 


the home is childhood and his youth to go appren- 
tice to a hatter. 1+ was his father’s plan that his sons 
should not onl 

but also 
in their fi 


they might 


t they shou 


rs,” that happen what would in after life, 
ve resources at theircommand. He con- 
sidered that the best fortune he could give his children 
was habits of economy and industry, and a knowledge | 
of useful labour which would feed and clothe them, so | 


Henry was put ap 
Norwich, thirty miles west of his home. His father and 
he rode on horseback; it was a day’s journey, and the 
next day the father returned 
which his son had enry, who had never left 
home before, hardly knew what it meant, except for the 
distress he felt on leaving the little motherless step-sis- 
ters; the father, however,who till now had never exhibited 
emotion as his children, seemed to feel the | 
ration deeply; he wept and his countenance was 


Henry lived with his master three months on trial, be- 
fore he was bound apprentice; he had made up his | 
mind from the first:not only to like the business but to | 
excel in it, and at the end of the three months the | 


indentures were signed, and he was bound for four years. | 
These three months had, nevertheless, been painful to | 
him in many ways; his master wasa hard, coarse minded, | 
brutal man, and the horror that Henry felt, the shock | 


and disgust which many practices and principles pecu- | 
liar to his master's low moral standard occasioned to his | 

















He stood still and con- | 
templated the scene with intense interest and wonder. | 
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mind, made him miserable, and had caused a state of 
feeling which was totally new to his experience. He 
was oppressed with home-sickness, “a feeling,” says he, 
| “of wretchedness, of utter misery, the like of which I had 
| never felt before nor since. I found,” he continues, 


“that my local attachments and home affections were 


| intense and enduring. I knew nothing about myself 
| till I was taught it by these three months’ experience. 
|| I knew not how I loved my father, my elder brothers, 
| nor had T any conception of the boundless affection 
| which I had for my three little motherless Half-sisters. 
Every remembered instance of disobedience to my 
father, of neglect or unkindness to my step-mother, or 
of want of attention to any of my brothers or sisters, 
rose up before me, and, seen through the magnifying 
glass of my home sickness, appeared to me like heinous 
| crimes, I was very desolate and wretched, and many a 
| time did I walk alone at night in the woods near the 
| shop, or sit on the banks of the Chenango river, which 
| flowed about three quarters of a mile off, and there weep 
| like a child, for very sickness of heart and longing for 
| the home of my childhood.” 

I have given the above affecting passage entire, be- 
|| cause, when I remember the hundreds of youths who 
| are put apprentice every week in this shop-keeping Eng- 
| land of ours, I an sure there must be many a one whose 
heart suffers at the first rending of his home ties as did 
Henry Wright’s, and I would willingly stir up the 
hearts of masters and mistresses to treat all such with 
kindness and consideration, and to remove from the 
path between the tenderness of home and the hard 
realities of life, some of the thorns and thistles, with 
which it must of necessity abound. 

But Henry Wright had, beyond this natural home- 
sickness, other causes of suffering. Drunkenness, blas- 
phemy, and the coarse vulgarity of those among whom 
he was thrown, outraged his soul and caused him the 
bitterest anguish. But of all this he said nothing to 
his father or his brothers, The indentures were signed, 
and with a heavy heart, laden with the anxieties and 
sorrows of experience, he now consented to wear a yoke 
which he knew would be galling. 

Months went on, and Henry Wright had soon mas- 
| tered all the mystery of the hat-making business, and 
| begun to feel a pride and pleasure in being able to turn 

out a really good hat. It was a satisfaction to him 
| tocarry a hat through its various stages, and when it 
| was finished he had no little pleasure in contemplating 
| the work of his hands. His master was one of those 
traders who make bad goods for a distant market, and 
this practice through the whole of his apprenticeship 
was a constant cause of annoyance to his conscientious 
apprentice. 

In process of time he became the eldest apprentice, 
and his sterling steady character could not fail of pro- 
ducing the most beneficial effects on his companions. 
There were nine apprentices gathered from various and 
distant quarters, but as most, if not all, had been 
born and brought up as children of the forest, they 
| Were familiar with the same objects, had many feelings 
| incommon, and were all accustomed to the same active 
and hardy life. There was, however, a great difference 
in their religious opinions; there was amongst them 
almost every variety of religious faith, and even of no 
faith at all, and many were the discussions among them 
on religious matters, each advocating the opinions in 
Which he had been brought up. Equally different, of 
course, were their tempers and dispositions, and, as 
| might be expected, his influence over them was very 
| teat. Wild and unbroken, and in some instances un- 
principled as they were, there were none who were 
insensible to the moral ferce.of his character, and as, 
Just above, I have introduced a few words on behalf of 
the home-sick young apprentice, let me here say a few 
More as an example to the “ oldest apprentice,” that he 








may understand, if he do not already by his own expe- 
rience, how it is a possible and an easy thing to gain a 
great influence for good over others and for happiness 
to himself. 

In character of “oldest apprentice,” it was Henry 
Wright's duty to have a general care over the work and 
the interests of the shop; to keep all in order, and to 
see that the business was done at the right time and in 
the right way, as well as to see that all was safe from 
fire and other danger at night. All this he scrupulously 
attended to. But it was not this rigid regard to his 
own personal duties which won for him the love and 
cordial respect of his fellows. They were circumstances 
of a different nature which caused these to be felt for 
him, and were in great measure the result of his own 
conduct towards them. He made it a rule from which 
he never swerved, not to scold or tease or deride them 
for any fault or peculiarity. Let them say or do what 
they would to him ; whether by accident, or carelessness, 
or purposed mischief, they had disarranged his work or 
otherwise annoyed him, he took all patiently and in 
silence, although he might know who was the one in 
fault. When any thing was done by the others of 
which he had to bear the blame, he bore it and suffered 
for their fault and let them escape. When extraordi- 
nary work had to be done, he never exacted help from 
them if he could do it alone ; but, on the contrary, if the 
duties of the business afforded any extra pleasure, such 
as a walk into the country, or a ride, he took care that 
others rather than himself should enjoy it. He was 
independent of help from others; he waited on himself, 
nor ever used the privilege of the oldest apprentice to 
make the younger ones his servants. This mode of 
conduct not only won their esteem, but inspired them 
in some degree with the same independence and up- 
rightness of conduct. Another little circumstance con- 
tributed likewise in obtaining their good will; he 
invariably shared with them whatever indulgences of 
fruits or otherwise were sent to him or purchased by his 
own money ; and even in the matter of money, if he 
had it and any of them wanted, they had the benefit of 
his store. Such was his invariable conduct towards 
them, and such was the influence of it, that, whatever 
their dispositions might be towards others, to him they 
were kind and generous. 

Let all apprentices who read this, read it to their pro- 
fit, and let others do the same too,—love begets love ; 
kindness, kindness; and a meck and forbearing and 
forgiving spirit disarms wrath. Henry Wright's influ- 
ence over his companions was unbounded ; and though 
their master was an example to them of almost perfect 
depravity, yet so strong was the effect of this one 
youth’s example, that it in great measure counteracted 
the evil of the other. 

Henry’s fondness for music was still unabated ; his 
flute or his fife beguiled many a solitary or otherwise 
anxious hour; and in the winter, while many of his 
fellow-apprentices attended a dancing school, he went to 
a singing school. This school was kept by a man who 
was reckoned very religious; he opened and closed his 
school by prayer, and busied himself greatly about the 
souls of his pupils. He wished very much that Henry’s 
soul should be converted, but that was a subject about 
which the youth did not trouble himself at present ; 
what he eared for was the beautiful voice of the master, 
and his fine skill on the harp. With him Henry studied 
the science of music. After some time the singing- 
master left the place, and Henry then conducted, for 
several months, a singing school every Sunday evening, 
in which he taught young men and women, many of 
them older than himself. ‘This school, and the instruc- 
tion which he gave, and which was gratuitous, produced 
8 powerful effect on his feelings; it made him in some 
sort a public man, and gave him considerable influence 
in the village, more especially as the singing-master, 
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before he left, had told every one that Henry knew more 
about music than he did himself. 
For some time he was the leader of the choir at the 
| meeting, and this he delighted in; before long, how- 
| ever, it was discussed in the congregation whether it 
was right for him, an unconverted person, to sing in 
the meeting, much more be the leader of the singers, 
and this troubled and perplexed him no little. These 
very people would often come to the school to hear him 
sing, and sing with him there; he felt in himself often 
a sincere sentiment of religion, as he sang in the woods 
and fields under the open canopy of heaven ; how, then, 
should it be wrong for-him to sing in the meeting- 
house? 

Asa child, Henry had been brought up in the most 

rigid observance of the sabbath; his father had per- 
mitted neither laughter, mirth, nor amusement of any 
kind on that day, and that day was the only one in the 
seven which brought weariness with it; but his father’s 
religious notions taught him that this day must be kept 
holy, and this was his way of keeping it so. Now, on 
the contrary, the master hat-maker troubled himself 
,not about the sabbath, nor the manner in which his 
people kept it. Whether they read the Bible, or the 
jest-book ; whether they slept or woke; whether they 
were merry or sad, mattered not to him. All he cared 
for was, that when they went out they should be well 
washed, and in their Sunday clothes, and that they 
should not molest their neighbours. 

Spite of the old habit, which made Henry feel as if it 
were wrong, in some way or other, not to go twice at 
least to meeting on the sabbath, and to read his Bible, 
and say prayers, and wear a grave and sad countenance, 
he very frequently strolled away alone down the beau- 
tiful valley in which the village of Norwich stood, and 
along the banks of the Chenango river. Many a quiet 
and soul-sanctifying sabbath did he spend on the banks 
of that river; under the shade of the large old apple- 
trees which were scattered here and there, and which 
were planted by the Indians. Sometimes he would 
take one of his young apprentice-companions with him; 
then they would bathe in the clear river, and gather 
wild berries and apples from the trees, no one question- 
ing their right to them ; sing, laugh, and inhale copious 
draughts of the fresh air, which seemed doubly invigo- 
rating after a six days’ confinement over the hatter's 
block and furnace. 

The elder apprentices had their day’s work assigned 
them, and when that was done they could either work 
at overwork, for which they received journeymen’s 
wages, or they could have their time to themselves. 
Henry spent his overtime in reading and study. The 
older he grew the more he found his own want of 
knowledge. His first study was in English grammar, 
of which, when he was perfectly master, he entered 
deeply into the philosophy of language generally. His 
study was his bed-room, a little garret in the roof, and 
this became to him a perfect college; and here he 
studicd profoundly geography, history, and astronomy. 
After spending most of the day occupied in shaping 
hats, he would retire to his garret, and betake himself 
to his books. Astronomy had infinite charms for him, 
and, with his coat still off, and his shirt-sleeves rolled 
up, his mind would ascend to the heavens, and wonder 
and revel amid the planets, and explore the mysteries 
of the universe ; this was to him unspeakable happi- 
ness ; nor did he even now abandon arithmetic; it never 
lost with him its first charm of certainty. 

The wife of Henry’s master was a truly good woman, 
whose religion was the governing principle of her life; 
she had an acquaintance by the name of Snow, a poor 
old woman who used often to visit her. She wasa 
kind of mother in the town, the oldest inhabitant, and 
had seen the village, thriving as it now was, grow 
up in the wilderness. She could tell the history of the 





past, when few beside Indians dwelt on the banks of the 
Chenango river, or fished in its waters. Henry was | 
greatly attached to this old woman, and she took the 
warmest interest in him; and much as he disliked that | 
other people should talk to him about religion, and | 
“the state of his soul,” he was glad to see her, and to | 
hear her converse on these subjects. The truth was, that 
there was such a spirit of love and faith in her, as made 
it pleasant to hear her talk; she assumed no holy, 
sanctified manner, no austere look or tone, but entered 
at once into his feelings of doubt and uncertainty, infus- 
ing, in return, her own beautiful and consolatory faith. 
His acquaintance with her was a sort of bright sunny 
spot in his life; she instructed him first that religion 
is a living principle in the soul, and that God is an 
ever present, ever controlling guide,—she taught him in 
short to look up to God as a little child to a loving 
father. 

The first time that Henry went home during his 
apprenticeship was for a visit of two weeks. As yet he 
had never thoroughly recovered from his home-sickness; 
his heart ever pined for home. He was now to visit that 
endeared spot of earth, and to have daily intercourse 
again with his heart’s beloved ones. His impatience was 
so great that, on the day of his departure, he could not be 
persuaded to wait for breakfast. It was in the month of 
August, and he was to walk the distance, thirty miles, on 
foot, eighteen of which were through the forest, where 
there was scarcely a road. It was a hot, and weary, and 
most fatiguing journey, and as he unfortunately had on a 
pair of new boots, his feet were blistered and in so mise- 
rable a state that he performed the latter part of the 
journey barefoot. But what did that matter ?—he was 
going home. At length he reached the top of the 
mountain, whence he cou!d look down upon the beloved 
home of his childhood. It was not yet evening, and 80 " 
overcome was he with the sight, that he sat down on the 
hill-top to feast his eyes with the familiar objects before 
him, and to calm his: agitated feelings. All things 
looked as when he left; the forests, the hills, the brooks, 
—all were the same. He hastened down to the house 
with the bounding spirit of impatient love, but then he 
saw that a change really was come over all. On the 
threshold he met his father, his elder brothers, and his 
three young half-sisters, but there also was his father's 
third wife—his second step-mother. 

Great as was the revulsion of feeling occasioned in 
the first instance by this change, he soon found that his 
father and elder children were made happy by this 
marriage, and that she was kind to his beloved half 
sisters. With what intensity of interest did he visit all 
the familiar scenes about his home! every field and 
meadow in which he had worked, every littie dingle and 
thicket in which he had plucked raspberries and straw- 
berries, and the wild cherries and plums in the woods, 
and every stream by which he had wandered, he visited 
now with a yearning sentiment of love. At that time 
his attachment to places was intense ; the idea of home 
was associated with scenes as well as persons ; it required 
years to deaden this sentiment. The time was to come 
even to him, when duty would make his home; and 
nobler still, when his heart in sincerity could say, 
“where my God is, there is my home: the universe 
itself is my home—the beautiful, the magnificent, the 
illimitable home of my spirit.” At that time, however, 
the sweet little valley in which stood his father's house 
seemed to him a paradise. ‘ 

He stayed for a fortnight in the full enjoyment of his 
domestic affections, and then departed again on foot for 
his home at the hatter’s. His elder brother accompanie 
him a few miles on his way, to the top of the hill look- 
ing down into the home-valley, and where he had si 
on his way thither. Here he parted with his brother, 
and then going half-a-mile out of his way into the 
woods, he took out his flute and played a sweet, plaintive 
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air, while the tears were streaming down his cheeks. 
| That parting was both a sweet and a bitter one—sweet 
| because he had been at his home, bitter because he was 

again leaving it. The visit, however, had, after all, a 
| soothing and satisfying effect upon his mind: from that 
time the depressing home-sickness left him. 

We are now arrived at an important period, in which 
| an event occurred, which in the end turned the whole 
, course of Henry’s life. The Presbyterian church of the 
village had no minister. The minister of a neighbour- 
ing place was invited there for a few weeks as an 
| evangelist. He was an extraordinary man, by name 
| John Truair, a Spaniard by birth, middle aged, tall, erect, 
| with long thin face and head thrown back; his com- 
| plexion was dark with deep-set black eyes; he was 
| slovenly, and yet, at the same time, foppish in his dress 
| and manners. He was a man of a determined will, with 
| an emphatic voice, and thoroughly versed in the art of 
| moving the feelings, and producing an excitement in 
| society. 
This man came, and began to hold meetings; he went 
| from house to houses, visiting families, and rousing up 
| every one to a care. of their souls. He had not been 
| long there when rumours of a “ Revival” were spread 
abroad.—Such eloquence as the minister’s had never been 
| heard before, and people flocked from all parts to hear 
| him; and the subject of his discourse was ever that the 
| Lord was about to visit his people, and gather the wheat 

from the chaff. The excitement was immense, and 
| everybody began to wonder who would be the wheat, or 
| the elect. The excitement grew more and more; and 


| nothing was seen but people hurrying from house to 
house, and from shop to shop, to warn every one to take 
care for his soul, and ever and anon tidings came that 
| this person and that person were “under distress of 
|| mind,” preparatory to their clection being made sure; 


and everywhere prayers were put up for them. 

Before long the methodists and the baptists, unwil- 
| ling to be behindhand, brought hither their effective 
preachers, and public and private meetings, prayers, 
| preachings, and singing went forward on all hands 
|| thoughout the neighbourhood. The next event was the 
| announcement that such and such persons who had been 
| under this ominous distress of mind had now “ found 
| religion,” or were “brought out,” and then great was 
| the exultation and joy, which was only completed by 
| these telling their experience aloud, and exhorting 
| others to do likewise. 
| The prayers and the preachings, and the stern, digni- 
| fied manners of the Rev. John Truair soon gained an 
| influence over the young hatter; he was regular in 
| attending his prayings and preachings, although he was 
| so unwilling that any body should witness the effect 
| they had upon him that he always placed himself in 
| the darkest and most hidden corner of the meeting- 
| house, where he could sit and give way to his emotion 
| unseen by the congregation. In the meetings which 
were held by Truair, unlike those of the ordinary Pres- 
byterian body, no objection was made to the singing 
being entirely under the direction of Henry Wright. 
The most rousing and exciting hymns were given out, 
so that the singing was not much less effective than the 
praying and preaching. Before long the “ Revival” had 
gone through the whole place like a whirlwind ; nobody, 
| whether tah or poor, talked on any other subject. All 
| pastimes were discontinued, and the village both young 
| and old flocked to the various meetings. 

In the first instance all this excitement was a great 
| amusement to Henry Wright; it was an intense enjoy- 
ment to him to see every body so very much in ear- 
nest, and to see also that he had it in his power, by 
his hymn tunes and his singing, to add to their enthu- 
siasm. In process of time, however, the energetic and 
determined eloquence of the preacher affected him, 
and he then secluded himself in the darker places of 





the meeting-house to hide his tears and his emotion; 
and then all mere amusement over the scene ceased ; 
it was a stern, downright, and earnest affair, which 
he could as little explain as withstand. All that he 
knew was that he himself had never been converted, 
and without he were, without he were “brought under 
distress of mind,” and enabled to find the thing called 
“ Religion,” whatever it might be, there was no hope 
for his salvation. This was an important view of the 
case, and in his then state he resolved to do his part 
towards the saving of his soul. 

His father had given him a Bible when he left home, 
and the father had written his name and his son’s in it. 
He now determined to read this through carefully, and 
to make himself if possible the possessor of that hidden, 
mysterious, yet invaluable jewel called religion, of 
which he had heard so much from the days of his child- 
hood. At the very commencement of his task his 
trouble began, and that in the fall of Adam and Eve, 
in which fall, according to the creed which he had 
learned in the catechism, all mankind had sinned. For 
days and nights he pondered on this mysterious and 
perplexing subject ; but no light came to his soul; his 
little garret was no longer his cheerful study, but a 
dark and gloomy penance chamber, in which he suffered 
over his theological and polemical questionings the 
most exquisite distress of mind, principally because he 
was the descendant of a weak sinner like Adam, who 
had bequeathed to his universal and helpless children 
the consequences of his own failings. 

All through the Old Testament he went, and then he 
came to the New, which filled him with a longing that 
he might but be possessed of the glorious and noble 
spirit of self-sacrifice which runs through it. Ina few 
weeks he had read the whole Bible carefully, but 
though he had heard young converts declare repeatedly 
that “they had found religion” in its pages, he could 
not say the same, for he was still in the same tossed and 
uncertain state of mind as at first. In the mean time 
the excitement went on in the village, several leading 
inhabitants of the place were “ brought out,” and at 
last the lawyer himself, a cool-headed and sedate man. 
This was the crowning point, and of course produced 
abundant fruit of “ conversion” in others. 

In addition to the distress of soul which Henry 
Wright felt in having to suffer for the sin of his first 
parents, he now became livingly aware of his own indi- 
vidual sins, and in particular to a want of kindness 
which he had at one time shown towards a younger 
brother. He longed so earnestly to throw himself upon 
his knees before him and ask forgiveness both from him 
and from Heaven. He was now indeed “ under distress 
of mind,” that state of which from a child he had heard 
so much and had feared so greatly. 

He believed as he had been taught. He believed 
therefore that he was unconverted as long as this mise- 
rable state of mind remained, but that if he were to be 
accepted, a time would come, a moment of time, when 
all the burden of his sin would be taken from him. 
This was the experience of all the so-called converted 
whom he knew, and therefore he expected it to be his. 
At length one day as he lay reading in his little garret, 
overwhelmed by the same miserable depression of feel- 
ing, all at once the deep anguish really did pass away, 
and there was a sudden revulsion from sorrow to joy. 
He had found deliverance, he was converted, he had 
laid hold upon religion. That was then, and remained 
long afterwards, his sincere belief. 

Just at the time when Henry, as he believed it his 
duty, related in the presence of the congregation the 
wonderful change which was wrought within him, and 
a great rejoicing was made over it, several young men 
of the place who had resisted the contagion of this reli- 
gious frenzy, and at the head of whom was the clerk of 
that very lawyer who had done so much honour to the 
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Revival, determined to arrest its progress by giving a 
ball. The largest room in the place was hired, and the 
most famous fiddler engaged ; their supper, too, was to 
be sumptuous, and their cards were issued. All this, 
however, was not done without the knowledge of the 
Rey. John Truair, who announced a sermon for that 
night, to be preached as near to the place where the ball 
was to be held as possible. The sermon was a tremen- 
dous one; he called the ball an atheistical design to 
drive the Lord out of Norwich, and the young converts 
re-echoed the cry. The ball and the preaching were 
thus pitted against each other, and the ball was not 
only vanquished, but the discomfited lawyer's clerk was 
obliged to quit the place. 

Henry Wright was then nearly twenty, and the term 
of his apprenticeship had not yet expired, when he 
asked and obtained leave of absence for three weeks, He 
had a brother residing in Pennsylvania, and to him he 
resolved to go, to try whether in new scenes and among 
new people the excitement within him would pass 
away. To a great extent it did, but still a great change 
had come over him, and he determined to lead “a reli- 
gious life” as he then understood it. On his return to 
Norwich he found the excitement had gone off very 
generally ; people again attended to their business, and 
things were beginning to fall into their ordinary course. 
After due examination, he and sixty other converts were 
admitted members of the Presbyterian Church, and 
that being the case, he thought it time to write to his 
father and inform him of all that had happened to him. 
This was the first letter that Henry had ever written to 
his father, but it was on a subject, and it contained 
tidings, which would afford his father’s heart great joy. 


(To be continued. ) 


THE GOLDEN AGE. 


BY EDWARD YOUL. 


Tue Golden Age is not behind, 
But in the forward, future mind ; 
Ever onward lics a road 

Better than has yet been trod. 


Swords shall rust in scabbards ere 
Golden Age be truly here ; 
Neither twisted hemp, nor knife, 
Shall be aimed at human life. 


No man shall his dogma vaunt ; 
None shall be intolerant ; 

None shall scorn me for my faith; 
None shall test with Shibboleth. 


I may be papistical— 

I may be heretical— 

I may own what creed I list— 
Be methodist or pantheist. 


Though I worship every saint, 
Not a man shall urge complaint ; 
No man shall my peace assail, 
Though I doubt bis miracle. 


Patience,—we are journeying on; 
Golden Age will come anon ;— 
Evils, that disgrace to-day, 

One by one will drop away. 





ORIGIN OF THE MARSEILLAISE. 


Tux Marseillaise retains the echo of a song-of victory, 
and also of a cry of death; it is glorious as one, dismal 
as the other. Here ia its origin :— 

There was at that time (1792) a young artillery officer 
in garrison at Strasbourg. 
Lisle. He was born at Louis-le-Saulnier, in the Jura, 
a country of meditation and energy, as are all mountain 
districts. This young man loved war as a soldier, and 
the Revolution as a thinker; he beguiled by verses and 
music the weary impatience of the garrison, Much 
sought after for his double talent of musician and poet, 
he frequented familiarly the house of Dietrech, the 
mayor of Strasbourg and a patriot Alsatian. Dietrech’s 
wife and daughters partook in his enthusiasm for 
patriotism and the Revolution. They loved the young 
officer; they gave inspiration to his heart, his poetry, 
his music. They were the first who performed his 
searcely unfolded thoughts, full of confidence in the 
early lispings of his genius. 

It was the winter of 1792. Famine raged at Stras- 
bourg. Dietrech’s house was poor, and his table frugal, 
but hospitably open to Roujet de Lisle. The young 
officer seated himself there night and morning, like a 
son or brother of the family. One night there was only 
garrison bread and a few slices of smoked ham on the 
table; Dietrech, looking at De Lisle with a melancholy 
serenity, said, 

“There is a lack of abundance at our meals; but 
what matters it if there be no lack of enthusiasm at our 
civic festivals, or of courage in the hearts of our 
soldiers! 1 have still a last bottle of wine in my cellar, 
Let it be brought,” said he to one of his daughters, 
“and let us drink it to liberty and our country. Stras- 
bourg will soon have to celebrate a patriotic ceremony, 
and De Lisle must find in its last drops one of those 
hymns which carry into the soul of the people that 
intoxication from which it has sprung !” 

The young girls applauded his words, brought the 
wine, and filled the glasses of their old father and the 
young officer until the liquor was exhausted. It was 
midnight; the night was cold. De Lisle was a dreamer; 
his heart was affected, his head was heated. The cold 


seized upon him; with unsteady steps he entered his » 


solitary chamber. He slowly sought inspiration, now 
in the beating of his citizen heart, now on the keys of 
his piano; now composing the air before the words, 


now the words before the air; and in such a manner | 
associating them in his thought, that he could not him- | 
self say which was created first, music or verse, and , 


until it was impossible to separate the poetry from the 
music, and the sentiment from the expression. He sang 
all, wrote nothing. 


Overpowered by this sublime inspiration, he fell | 
asleep with his head on the piano, and did not awake | 
till day. The song of the night returned to his memory | 
with difficulty, like the impression of some dream. He | 
wrote down words and music, and hastened to Dietrech. | 
He found him in his garden digging up winter lettuces. | 
The old patriot’s wife and daughters had not yet risen. | 
Dietrech awoke them, and sent for some friends like || 
himself passionately fond of music, and capable of per- | 
Roujet sang, Dietrech’s eldest. daughter | 


forming it. 
accompanied him. At the first stanza, all their counte- 


nances grew pale; at the second, tears flowed; at the | 
last. stanza, the wildness of enthusiasm burst forth. i} 
Dietrech’s wife and daughters, the old man himself, his | 


friends, the young officer, threw themselves weeping 
into each other’s arms. 
found! But, alas ! it was also destined to be the hymn 
of terror. Unfortunate Dietrech, a few months later, 
walked to the scaffold, to the sound of those very notes 











His name was Roujet de . 





The hymn of the country was | 
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| which had sprung forth at his hearth from the heart of 
| his friend and the voices of his daughters. 

| | The new song, performed several days afterwards at 
| Strasbourg, flew from town to town to all the popular 
| orchestras. Marseilles adopted it to be sung at the 
commencement and close of the sittings of its clubs. 
| The Marseillais spread it through France by singing it 
| on their way to Paris. From this came the name of 
Marseillaise. 

| The old mother of De Lisle, a royalist, terrified at 
| this echo of her son’s voice, wrote to him,—* What is 
this revolutionary hymn which is sung by a horde of 
| brigands traversing France, and with which thy name 
|| is associated?” De Lisle himself, proscribed as a royal- 
|| ist, shuddered as he heard it resound in his ears like a 
| menace of death, when flying along the path-ways of 
the high Alps. 

ne What do they call this hymn?” demanded he of his 
guide. 

“ The Marseillaise,” replied the peasant. 

It was thus that he learnt the name of his own work. 
| He was pursued by the enthusiasm which he had sown 
| behind him. He escaped death with difficulty. The 
| weapon turns against the hand which has forged it. 
| The Revolution in its madness no longer recognised 
| her own voice !—Lamartine’s Histoire des Girondins. 


ee 


Literary Notices. . 


| Consuelo. By Grorce Sanp. In two vols. London: 
| Sims and M‘Intyre; and also in Belfast; being the 
fourth issue of the Parlour Library. 


We regret to see any one entering the field against 
| the spirited projector of a translation of George Sand’s 
| works. Miss Hays, with an enterprise of no ordinary 
daring, especially for a young lady, having announced, 
and being steadily in progress with a translation every- 
way worthy of the author, we should much have pre- 
ferred to see the gallantry of publishers giving her a fair 
chance, Cheap as Miss Hays’s issue is, this is some- 
| what cheaper, but we cannot deem the article of mere 
cheapness a sufficient compensation to the public for the 
damp which is cast on the efforts of an individual 
honourably engaged in an endeavour to transplant into 
our literature some work of foreign eminence. If we mis- 
take not, this translation is an American one originally, 
executed by Mr. F. G. Shaw, of Boston, America, and 
published in that city. If soit costs nothing, and may, 
therefore, well be supplied at a cheaper rate; but we re- 
peat it, mere cheapness cannot recompense us for that 
disposition to break in upon any new enterprize, and 
ruin it by excessive competition. 

We speak from experience on this subject. Having in- 
troduced the works of Miss Bremer to the English 
public at a time when no publisher would look at them, 
or at any translation; having run every risk, and spent 
about 4,000/. on them in print, paper, and advertise- 
ments, we saw a host of cheap competitors rush in, 
hurraed on by the press, and after effectually swamping 
our enterprize, end by ruining themselves. So long, 
therefore, as we can wield a critical pen we shall protest 
against this species of interference, and demand fair 
play for all those who step forth in advance of public 
opinion, or public knowledge, to enrich our literature at 
their own risk. We notice this work of George Sand’s, 
therefore, particularly for this purpose, and the more 
80 as Messrs. M‘Intyre have no need to enter into such 
competition, having so many excellent works in pro- 
gress for their series. 

Consuelo is not one of the works of George Sand that 





is most to our taste, though a splendid and deeply 
fascinating romance. It is too wild and improbable ; too 
much of the Ann Ratcliffe school. We are conveyed 
away to an old Bohemian castle, where we have a baron 
afflicted with mesmeric trances, ora sort of sevond sight, 
subterranean passages, dens, and retreats in the earth, 
an idiot, Zdenko, and the like. Then we have Consuelo 
the singer, the heroine of the story, meeting ‘with 
Haydn the celebrated composer, then a youth setting 
out to seek his fortune, and they together, Consuelo in 
boy’s clothes, run a career of extraordinary adventures 
before they reach Vienna, with bandits, and travelling 
nobles, Baron Trenck into the bargain; at one time 
travelling with a man tied hand and foot in the boot 
of their carriage, and discovered by his groans; at 
another, scaling the walls of an ecclesiastic’s garden, and 
entering on fresh and romantic exploits. 

These things are somewhat too melodramatic for 
George Sand, at the same time that her finer qualities 
everywhere pervade the work. The scenes in Venice, 
opening the volumes with the life of the children 
Anzoleto and Consuelo, in the street, are beautiful, and 
Consuelo herself is one of George Sand’s favourite 
characters, full of genius, and the noblest nature. Old 
Porpora, her master, with his severe sense of the only 
true and beautiful in art, and the meretricious cantatrice, 
Corilla, are admirable representations from real life. We 
have the Empress Maria Theresa, and her monitor 
Kaunitz, figuring on the scene, certainly in very 
different fashions to those in which Austrian writers 
love to present them ; and the scenes in the saloons of 
Vienna, and the criticisms on art, are the unmistake- 
able work of a master. 

The work finishes in the midst of Consuelo’s career, 
to be resumed under her new title of the Countess of 
Rudolstadt. 


By Spencer 


The Upland Hamlet, and other Poems. 
T, Hatt. London: Orr and Co. 


Spencer Hatt has made himself well known by his 
little volume as “ The Sherwood Forester,’ and by his 
lectures on mesmerism. The amiable and sincere 
sentiments of the Forester must impress, one would 
think, every reader with the conviction of the amia- 
bility and sincerity of the man; yet we have seen him 
baited in public lecture-rooms for his belief and teaching 
of mesmerism, as if he were one of the most arrant 
impostors. This is a proof that Spencer Hall has at 
least somewhat of the spirit of the martyr in him, for 
what he deems truth and science. We have known 
him as boy and man, and are glad to bear our testimony 
to the simple truthfulness and disinterested single- 
mindedness of his character. Let those who have at 
any time imagined that he was capable of imposition 
for the sake of gain, sit down with this little book, and 
in the gentle and loving spirit of its pages disabuse 
themselves. If they find, amid the warm admiration of 
nature, the genuine poet’s reverence of God, and attach- 
ment to man, some want of the stirring, wrestling, and 
combative spirit of the age, let them go and oppose 
him in his defence of knowledge, and they will find 
there that he has vigour and nerve enough. But in the 
field and forest, by the side of the Trent at Wilford, or 
wandering with Richard Howitt in the lanes of Farns- 
field, with Elliott in Rivelin, or Bernard Barton at 
Woodbridge, he delights to give himself up to the 
spirit of a peaceful affection, to speculate on the fairer 
side of humanity, to dream that earth has but a fleshly 
division from heaven, and that the spiritual eye may at 
least catch glimpses of divine natures around us through 
“ chinks that time has made.” In this little volume we 
have renewed our recollections of hours when Charles 
Pemberton taught the people great truths, and many 
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other spiritual men who have now stepped into the 
spiritual daylight of life, were discussing what they now 
know; and we more and more recognize the Spencer 
Hall who then would sit in some quiet nook in silent 
enthusiasm, as one who was made to dream with 
Bunyan, muse and worship with Isaac Walton by grassy 
river-sides, and imagine the realities of the hidden life 
with the grasping faith of a Swedenborg ; an Israelite 
in whom there is no guile, a teacher who values his 
inculeations more than the gain they may bring, an 
earnest believer in all that is most deserving of belief, 
and as earnest a worker in the great work of the 
people’s regeneration. 

In the present little volume, we are greatly pleased 
with the tone of the whole, and gratified to mark a 
decided improvement in rhythmical skill. The Spens- 
erian stanzas which open the volume are full of harmony, 
and we are tempted to select. a specimen from a visit to 
the birthplace of Richard Howitt, and, of course, of 
ourself. They display a spirit of genuine friendship 
as wellas of poetry :—but we are reminded by our space 
that brevity is also a beauty, and therefore select 


THE RECTORY. 
WRITTEN ON RETURNING FROM A VISIT IN LINCOLNSIIRE. 


How pleasant here in these calm days, 

When autumn in the landscape lingers ; 
When skies are melted by her gaze, 

And leaves turn golden by her fingers ; 
When morning dews are loth to go, 

And noontide sounds are few and tender, 
And the far western uplands glow 

More bold in evening’s glowing splendour ! 


Lo! where old trees yon lordly seat 
Half screen from these fraternal neighbours— 
The Church and Rectory, quaint and neat, 
Where the good pastor lives and labours ; 
Sure love and peace and hope dwell here, 
Though haply not unmixed with sorrow ; 
For hearts that reign in that glad sphere 
From woes beyond it oft will borrow. 


Come but with me in winter time, 

When all the scene has lost its glory, 
Save where the woodlands rise sublime 

And silent in their mantles hoary ; 
When earth is shrouded by the snow ; 

When heaven by one vast cloud is hidden ; 
When thy own spirit’s fire burns low, 

And thou to hope hast been forbidden ! 


Come then, and thou shalt solace share, 
Within that pastoral home so pleasant, 
That soon will banish wintry care, 
And to thy soul make summer present ! 
For here—though priests too oft are found, 
Whose lives their zest from luxury borrow— 
Is one whose parish has no bound, 
Except the bound of human sorrow! 


_ 


A Voice from the Millions! Reasons for Appealing to 
the Middle Classes on behalf of their Unenfranchised 
Brethren. By a Norwich Operative. London: 

$ Houlston and Stoneman. Norwich : Jarrold and Sons, 
and Josiah Fletcher. 


Tuts is a modest but strongly stated plea bya working 


man for the right of the million. He quotes by way of 
motto Sir William Jones, who says: “ It is a mockery 
to call a man free, whom you deprive of a voice in 
making the laws he is called upon to obey;” and he 
respectfully, but with an honest candour, reminds the 
middle classes that all the arguments by which they 
urged their claim to the admission to the franchise, 
apply with equal force to the working classes. He quotes 
the following facts to show how inadequate is the present 
exercise of the franchise to the right and necessity of 
the nation. 


We have before us alist of 150 cities and boroughs, selected 
from the whole number, as being in some measure open to popular 
influence. Their representatives exceed 250. We find, upon con- 
sulting the returns presented to the House of Commons, that these 


Our list comprises 13 places sending 28 members as the representa- 
tives of 140,000 electors; and 137 places, sending 222 members as 
the representatives of not more than 160,000 electors. The for- 
mer consist of the city of London and the metropolitan boroughs, 
and the towns of Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol, Birmingham, 
and Leeds. We think that the decision of these constituencies 
upon any great question which is to be carried solely by the 
pressure of a popular movement, can hardly be doubted. Under 
an effective system of organization most of those seats may be 
secured for the people ; and the only practical question remain- 


137 places, with only 160,000 electors divided amongst them all, 
to an assertion of their own freedom, and that of their fellow- 
countrymen. A trifle above 80,000 votes would give us a 
majority ; the question would then be left to be decided by the 
votes of Ireland and Scotland, and in their hands it might be safely 
left, without the smallest fear of the result. Upon the will of no 


destiny of Britain. 


constituency amounting to nearly 15,000, is equalled in 
the representation by Thetford, with a constituency 
below 200. The united constituencies of Finsbury and 
Liverpool, amounting to upwards of 20,000, return four 
members to parliament; while 66 boroughs, the united 
constituencies of which do not execed 27,000, return 105 
members ! 

On the ground of this glaring defect in the very 
foundations of all good government, our Operative urges 
his reasons with telling effect on the middle classes. 
Because the inequality and severe pressure of taxation 
—the pension list—an enormous standing army—the 


exercise of the franchise—the power of the aristocracy 


before the reform bill. 


right. He combats very successfully the objections 
usually brought forward against universal suffrage; and 


of the extension of the elective franchise is, in fact, the 
great question of to-day, and includes in itself an 
economy of time, labour, and expense in the business 
of reform that is beyond calculation. ‘ : 


Six Weeks in Ireland. By Wuuram Bexxerr. London: 
Charles Gilpin. Dublin: Curry & Co. 


Mr. Bennerr spent his six weeks in Ireland in dis- 
tributing small seed, such as turnip and flax seed, to the 
peasantry that otherwise would not be able to procure 
it. Besides this he was entrusted with money and 
clothing from the London Relief Committee of the 


Committee, and he made good use of them. He pene- 
trated into the most obscure mountain districts of the 
West and South West. His accounts of the extreme 
destitution, starvation, and death, agree entirely with 
those by all other parties, and cannot be read without 
a most painful interest. We are glad to see that he 
agrees with us, that the Times Commissioner went 
somewhat out of his way to attack O'Connell, whose 
estate has not only been considerably improved, but 
his good nature in allowing people driven from other 
lands to take refuye on his, merited praise rather than 
blame. Mr. Bennett is also quite right in condemning 
the present extensive emigration. ‘The population is 
all wanted to bring into cultivation the wild land at 





home, 








150 boroughs contain a total constituency of 300,000 electors, | 


ing to be considered is, whether it is possible to arouse the other‘, 


larger a number than 80,000 electors is suspended the future 


He adds that the city of Westminster, with a | 


existence of bribery and corruption—intimidation in the | 


in the House of Commons—all remain just as they did | 
To these he adds many other | 
cogent reasons why the middle classes should come | 
forward and assist the working classes to obtain their | 


makes out in every respect a case deserving the most | 
serious attention of the whole community. The question | 


Society of Friends, and the Ladies’ Irish Clothing | 
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| to whom Glammis belongs. 
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VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES, 


BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


Guamauis Caste. 
| 1st Witch —All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, thane of Glamis! 


|| 2d Witch.—All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, thane of Cawdor ! 
3d Witch.—All hail, Macbeth! that shalt be king hereafter. 
* * * * Ps * 


Macbeth.—Glamis, and thane of Cawdor! 
The greatest is behind !——— 
Macbeth, Act I., Scene IT. 


Tur words of Shakspere start into the mind in many 
a place in the British Isles like the voice of some spirit 
reminding you that you are on historic or romantic 
ground. It was thus, as wandering some time ago in 
the North, I came near the town of Forfar, “ Glamis 
and Thane of Cawdor !” I was not more than six miles 


| from the ancient castle of Macbeth, a castle which came | 
| into his hands, only to lose it, by treason to his monarch. 


Glamis, or Glammis Castle, as it is now spelt, and 
Glamms as it is pronounced, lies in the beautiful vale of 
Strathmore, which gives its title to the family of Lyon, 
The Lyon family is 
very ancient ; it was allied in blood to the throne, and 
still ranks high in the Scottish peerage. he castle 
of Glammis stands in one of the finest parts of the vale, 
is a. noble object, and is greatly visited, not only on 
account of its antiquity and its once commanding cha- 


racter, but as the scene of a royal murder, which time | 


has invested with the interest of an old mystery. 

I walked from Forfar through a very pleasant country 
to Glammis, and as I lay under a tree by the road-side, 
leaning on my knapsack, a party of gay ladies passed 
me in a light cart, whom I judged to be travellers bound 
to see the castle: and it proved so. I caught glimpses 
of this old house amid its woods as'I went on again, 
standing in a stately solitude well according with its 
age, and traditionary fame. It is surrounded by a park 
of one hundred and sixtyacres. It is one of the most 
ancient in Scotland, and one of the finest of its extent, 
though a part of it has been pulled down. It is still, 


‘however, a fine object as you approach it, being lofty, 


and built in a noble baronial style, with projecting 
lantern-towers at the top, and the front emblazoned 
with various coats of arms in stone. It stands rather 
low, amid a great extent of woods, and must formerly 
have been a desperate solitude. The woods have within 
the last generation or two been a good deal thinned out 
to pay the enormous debts of its possessors, the Earls of 


| Strathmore, the present earl being a descendant of the 


| countess who married the notorious Stoney Bowes, 
whose history, and strange treatment of his lady, may 
be found in the second volume of my Visits to Remark- 
able Places. I believe he is her grandson. 
| After passing from Macbeth, Glammis castle returned 
{ to the crown, and was granted to another party, and 
afterwards, by Robert II., to John Lyon, who married 
the king’s second daughter by Elizabeth More, and 
| became the founder of the family of Strathmore. But 
the estate did not descend undisturbed in the family to 
i the present time. It was forfeited, in 1537, by the 
young and beautiful Lady Glammis, who was accused of 
| witcheraft, condemned, and burnt on the Castle-hill of 
| Edinburgh, in the midst of a vast crowd, a victim to 
| the only witchera‘t of youth and beauty. The great 
; popular fame of the castle, however, is derived from 
the murder of king Malcolm Canmore, or Malcolm IL., 
| of which anon. 
| The approach to the castle, after passing the lodge 
gates, is through the spacious park, which gives a fine 
effect to the old fabric which stands at the end of a 
straight avenue of half a mile in length. This avenue 
appears to have been of lime-trees, but you see, as you 
advance, how much the park has been robbed of its old 
wood to pay the enormous debts incurred by a late lord. 
The fine old limes are gone, and their place is supplied 
by younger ones, till you get within a few hundred yards 
of the end. Here the full-grown, noble limes were not 
only remaining, but in full flower. Imagine the differ- 
ence of date from their flowering-time in the south. 
| A month before, when [ left London, their blossoms 
| were over in that neighbourhood—here, on the 20th of 
| August, they were in full efflorescence, and diffusing 
| their odour far and wide. 

Here the castle, standing on its open lawn, presented 
itself to the eye in all its ancient dignity, very lofty, 
grey, andimpressive. The old courts and gardens, by 
which it was surrounded, have been removed,—a thou- 
sand pities,—and there arenow only two low, grey turrets, 
and a fence of palisades, stretching from one to the 
other, to separate the lawn in front of the castle from 
the park, Within this enclosure, the only object is a 
‘singular sort of stone ornament, consisting of four 
sitting lions, holding lyres in their paws, and on their 
heads other stone work, terminating in a point, and 
forming a strange sort of a pillar. The low door of the 
castle stands open, and as you approach, your eye wanders 
over the lofty front with allits sculptured escutcheons, 
its round projecting towers aloft, and its antique spires 
which surmount some of these. 

The low door admitted me to the interior, where 
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all seemed to be of solid stone, and all was plainly, but 
cleanly whitewashed. Here you at once become aware 
of the immense strength and loftiness of the place. The 
walls are in some parts fifteen feet thick, and the height 
of the building is such, that there are 143 steps in the 
spiral staircase, which leads to the very top of the 
house. The steps of this staircase are laid regularly 
round a hollow pillar, and occupy a large tower which 
was built on purpose to receive them. It is said that a 
boy, once playing at the top of the pillar, fell down 
feet foremost, through the whole profound cylinder to 
the bottom, and was not in the least hurt. 

I found the party which had passed me in the cart 
about to make the tour of the house, and a lady came 
up to me, and in a very friendly manner, accosted me 
as Mr. ————, the member for the city of London ! 
I assured her that I had not the honour to be that gen- 
tleman, but she did not seem to credit me, for she was 
confident that she saw me write my name ————, and 
recollected me quite well. She was a Londoner, going 
with some young ladies to every place in Scotland that 
their guide-book recommended, and I believe I passed 
with her for a very shrewd fellow, who would not be 
known, but still,—the representative of London! 

The effect of being taken for a live member of parlia- 
ment was to me very inconvenient, for the young ladies, 
and one in particular, were most assiduous in pointing 
out everything to me, much to my distraction, for I was 
obliged, out of politeness, to go frequently away from 
what I was noting down, to observe what they thought 
most worthy of attention; nay, I was led away by the 
arm repeatedly, or gently pushed forward to see things 
that they feared I might miss. 

Well, in such very amusing company did I traverse 
the ancient Castle of Glammis, first up the wind- 
ing stone stair, to the very top of the building, 
and noticed the rude old mode of ringing the bell at the 
top of the castle, by a rope which descended the hollow 
central cylinder of the staircase to the bottom. 

The house is but thinly furnished, and what is parti- 
cularly interesting, entirely with the antique furniture. 
“ The room into which the visitor is first ushered,” says 
Robert Chambers in his picture of Scotland, “contains a 
large trunk filled with the state dresses of the former 
lords and ladies of Strathmore. These consist chiefly 
of coats, vests, breeches, and ladies’ high-heeled shoes, 
all richly adorned with gold and silver lace, and in a 
state of perfect preservation. Among those of other 
earls, may be seen the clothes of the amiable and unfor- 
tunate Ear] Charles, who was stabbed accidentally by 
Carneggie, of Finhaven, in a drunken broil at Forfar, in 
1728. Along with those of his betters, there are also 
shown the habiliments of the Fool of Glammis, who,was 
the last of his class in Scotland, and living only about 
seventy years ago.” 

In the room called Lord Glammis’ room, is a pretty 
good picture of Christ replying to the question regarding 
Ceesar's Tribute, the artist unknown. 

In the room in which Malcolm was murdered, or at 
least died, the ceiling is of stucco in compartments, 
with the crown, the lion, and the initials of King Mal- 
colm ; and on the fireplace, the escutcheon of the royal 
arms. ‘The bed is of crimson velvet emblazoned with 
the royal arms. The walls here are fifteen feet thick. 

The tradition of the murder is, that Malcolm was 
attacked by assassins on the Hunter's Hill, which over- 
looks Glammis, and making his escape there, was again 
encountered inthe park ataspot included now in themini- 
ster's garden. At both of these places there are antique 
obelisks, carved with hieroglyphical figures of animals, 
etc., supposed to commemorate the event. But he still 
escaped into his castle alive, where he lived three days, 
and died in the chamber now shown. It would appear 
that the assassins followed him into the very castle, 
which they plundered, and in the armoury they still 





show you a sword said to be the king’s, and various 
brazen dishes, and a Roman camp-kettle, which were 
found in clearing the neighbouring lake, into which they 
had been thrown by the assassins in their flight, or had 
fallen out of their hands there, and had lain in the 
water above 700 years. 

They used to show you the stains of blood on the 
floor in the good old way, though the floor has been 
three times renewed since the event; but the present 
housekeeper is too modernized for that, and says, 
“these were old ghost-stories,” and that the original 
floor was of stone. There is also a tradition that the 
famous “ Earl Beardie,” of whom there is a portrait at 
Abbotsford, the Earl of Crawford, famous for his rebel- 
lion against James IJ., of Scotland, and popularly 
known as “ the wicked laird,” was playing at cards in 
the castle, and being warned to give over, as he was 
losing dreadfully, swore an oath that he would play till 
the day of judgment; whereupon the devil suddenly 
made his appearance, and as sudden disappearance with 
old Beardie and all his company, The room has never 
been found again, but the people believe firmly that old 
Beardie and his company are playing on, and will play 
till the day of judgment; and on stormy nights they are 
heard stamping and swearing in their rage over their 

lay. 
‘ In the.armoury, amongst various old arms, they show 
you asword called that of Macbeth, and the shirt of 
mail which he wore after his criminal ascension of the 
throne, as well as the armour of the Earl of Strathmore, 
who fell fighting for the Chevalier at Sheriff-Muir. 

The main room of the house, however, is the dining- 
hall. This has a vaulted roof, also stueccoed, and 
divided into compartments, filled with the heads of 
kings, the thistles, fleur-de-lis, lions, ete. The mantel- 
piece is one of those old stuccoed affairs of the date of 
the older Hardwick-hall, but not half so old as this 
castle itself, with a huge figure on each side, naked to 
the waist, and then cased in a square pilaster. In this 
room are many valuable paintings, as well as some very 
curious ones. There is at the head of the room a large 
family piece consisting of a gentleman in a close antique 
dress sitting ; a young man standing behind him, and 
two boys of different ages before him, each with a dog, 
the younger one’s a lovely Italian greyhound. Behind 
the group appears the view of the castle in its full and 
ancient extent, in the midst of its courts. This is a 
very curious old painting, and no doubt contains a 
curious family history ; but we could learn nothing of it. 

Amongst the pictures, besides family ones, are those 
of several of the Scottish kings. There are also portraits 
of the Earl of Lauderdale, a grim-looking fellow, well 
cut out for a persecutor; Lords Ormond, Middleton, 
and Dundee, of the same era, that of Charles II. There 
is avery fine portrait of a Countess of Cassillis and 
Johnny Faa, both in gipsy habits, and referring to a 
common gipsy love story. The countess, whose portrait 
is said to be by Vandyke, must certainly have been a 
woman with a history. The expression of the counten- 
ance indicates great will and little conscience, but. it is 
a master-piece of painting. There is a portrait shown 
as Claverhouse, a fine-looking fellow, with brown flowing 
locks, but still very different to the portrait at Abbots- 
ford, and to Scott’s description. I fancy that the house- 
keeper shows the wrong one, and that a smaller one, 
hanging below this, is the right one. In the drawing- 
room, she showed Charles II., with Nell Gwynne on the 
one side, and the Duchess of Cleveland, if I recollect 
right, on the other, as Bloody Mary,(poor Nell Gwynne,) 
and the Countess of Chesterfield. 1 was obliged to set 
her right, and she said they had been the subject of 
great dispute with many gentlemen, and that that very 
day, Sir James Dean Paull, a London banker, and trustee 
to the estate, had been questioning with some gentle- 
men about the identity of these ladies. There need be 
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no question, they are pictures too well known. Neil 
Gwynne is fellow to the one at Abbotsford, and a very 
beautiful thing. ‘ 

This drawing-room they were just fitting up with 
tapestry that has been in the house for centuries. Besides 
these things, there are old chairs, and cabinets, and the 
like, said to belong to King Malcolm, and such ancients, 
but probably many of these ascriptions are apocryphal. 
There is an old bed, said to have been occupied one 
night by Prince Charlie, and the following one by the 
Duke of Cumberland, in pursuit of him. But the house 
itself, its general air and assoviations, are the most 
impressive and curious. 

The chapel is a curious relic of the papal times, so 
rare in Scotland. Except for the work of time, it 
remains much as it was left at the Reformation. It is 
divided into singularly strong old latticed seats, or pews. 
The apostles are painted on the walls, and around the 
ceiling are square compartments, each containing a 
painting from the life of Christ. But one of the most 
singular things to be seen anywhere, is a representation 
of the Divinity, consisting of a triangle having a circle 
in each corner, and another in the centre, inscribed with 
the word Deus, with lines communicating with each, 
and connecting the whole into one general mystery. 
This hung in one corner, over an altar. Besides these, 
there are various other attributes of a Catholic chapel, 
and the tatters of the chaplain’s gown, which has never 
been removed from the chapel since he last took it off. 

The view from the leads is vast and noble. On the 
| north rear the wild Grampians ; westward you are said 
to see as far as Stirling ; and amongst other objects was 
pointed out the hill of Dunsinnane, which shows its 
green and flat top between other hills at seventeen miles 
distance. The blue hills of Athol mingle with the far 
sky, aud only six miles off stands the castle of Airlie, 
where the Ladie of Airlie, as the ballad has it, was pulled 
out of the house by the Macgregors, in the absence of 
| her husband, and the castle set fire to. This is the 
’ lady from whom, on the mother’s side, claimed to be 
descended that old Jamie Stuart of Berwick,—the old 
man whom I found near there, at the age of 112, and 
| who lived to be 115, having, meantime, in his last days, 
through my notice of him, I am glad to say, received a 
| good deal of public attention, and various presents from 
different noblemen and gentlemen, including 5/. from 
the queen. 

Such is Glammis Castle, Around it lie many places 
of interest, but none of greater than itself, and you may 
imagine that this old haunt of royal murder and other 
tradition is an awful place to the common people. lew 
| of these that I conversed with in the neighbcurhood 
| had ever ventured to visit it, or even to enter its oid 
| park and embosoming woods. 
| Yet perhaps the most singular thing of all is the 
| abrupt manner in which the active and unceremonious 
| tide of modern progress has dashed itself up to the very 
| park walls of this old place. Close behind this wall, at 
| within less than a quarter of a mile from the castle 
| itself, is a railway station. This is the Dundee and 
| Newtyle railway, the oddest of all speculations, and of 
| allrailways, It rans from Dundee to this park-side, ten 
| miles or so, and ends here, that is, nowhere, and in 
| Nothing. It sets out by mounting the highest hill above 
| the town, to get to the level, they tell you, but you 
never find any level at all,for you are constantly reminded 
of the old nursery rhyme,—“ here we go up, up, up; and 
here we go down, down, down, 0!” They drag you up 
the steep hill at Dundee, by means of a stationary 
| engine. You go on, and find no place that it goes to, 
except a very small hamlet called Newtyle. In this 
short course it has four steep inclined planes, where you 
wwe dragged up or let down by ropes and stationary 
engines. From Newtyle to the park-side of Glammis, 
a horse conveys the train of one earriage—for, of course, 





the engine at the top of the Newtyle inclined plane 
cannot offer its services to Glammis, 

So, in the wood at the back of Glammis park I found 
about half-a-dozen passengers wailing for this train, 
sitting in very Arcadian style on some green knolls 
under some fine larch trees. They were hoping for, 
rather than expecting the carriage, for they said it 
sometimes did not think it worth while to come! So 
here we sate, and I chatted with the country people, the 
hopiny-to-be passengers, and we became very merry, 
We talked of the habits and food of the peasantry, and 
I told them of having once made my breakfast off their 
oatmeal porridge, and slept all day after it. This sent 
them into fits of laughter. They said they should be 
prettily off if that were the case with them, and they 
must then eat it only tosupper. We also congratulated 
ourselves on-there being no danger of an explosion, our 
train having to be only drawn by a horse ; and over this, 
too, they were very merry. Good, simple souls, sitting 
in a wood by way of station, waiting for the arrival of a 
horse train, that might possibly come, how easily were 
they diverted. But this pastoral scene came to an end. 
A horn, and not the whistle of the engine, announced 
the approach of the carriage, and presently adark object 
discovered itself on the line, afar off, preceded by a 
white speck, which gradually grew, not into a column 
of steam, but into a white horse. On the carriage, when 
it arrived, stood emblazoned—so that no simple soul 
might be imposed on—I1st Class, one shilling ; 2d Class, 
eightpence, 2. e. to Newtyle; and the Arcadians all 
merrily entered, and so adieu to Glammis ! 
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FREE TRADE RECOLLECTIONS. 
BY JOHN BOWRING, LL.D. M.P. 
No. VII. — Jeremy Benruam. 


How small a portion of the honours done to Free 
Traders have been associated with the name of Jeremy 
Bentham! Yet he was one of the earliest labourers,— 
one of the most untiring in that great field of usefulness. 
It would be difficult indeed to point out any region of 
philosophical thought unvisited by him. His diseur- 
sive mind took up every topic in turn which was pre- 
sented, either by the political controversies of the age, 
or by the inward solitary musings of a powerful and 
really inventive intellect. True, for most of the specuia- 
tions in which he indulged, the harvest-time has not 
arrived to gather in the produce of the seed he has sown. 
But he has sown it—and it has not perished. Now and 
then it may have been scattered in stony places, and 
among thorns and briers,—but much has been deposited 
in good ground. Some of it has sprung up,—some is 
springing. In the reforms of the law—both civil and 
criminal ;—in improved judicature lessening delay, ex- 
pense and vexation;—in the changes introduced into 
prisons and workhouses ;—in the newly awakened atten- 
tion to the social and domestic condition of the people ; 
inthe extensions of popularrights;—in the improved state 
of international intercourse ;—in the spread of popular 
principles ;—in the gradual abolition of slavéry ;—or, 
to use a comprehensive phrase, in all the triumphs over 
abuse and oppression, the world has been following the 
guidance—however little they have recognized the 
services—of one of the most illustrious of reformers,— 
of Jeremy Bentham. 

Napoleon said a brilliant thing of Bentham—and of 
Bentham’s influence. I think it was from Talleyrand I 
heard it. At all events, it was from high authority— 
“ His light will enlighien libraries,’—his wisdom will 
not only instruct generations of men, but will illumi- 
nate those depositaries in which the experience of men 
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is gathered together,—in which is collected whatever is 
worthy of being saved from the wrecks of time. 
“Books,” as Wordsworth has beautifully and _pro- 
foundly said, “are a world—a world both true and 
good”—a world of amusement, and instruction, and 
felicity. To shine on such a world,—to irradiate such a 
creation,—is the highest pride and noblest privilege of 
man. 

But it is of Bentham’s services in the cause of Free 
Trade that I am about to write. If in the sphere where 
I have been called upon to act it has ever been my good 
fortune to render any service to that cause, let me own 
that to Bentham I owe my present convictions, and 
from him I received my strongest impulses. He was 
accustomed to trace the whole current of his thoughts 
to some great truth,—some concentrated aphorism,— 
some clear fountain from which they flowed. Among 
the most influential were those which he found in the 
works of Bacon,—such as, “ Respice finem,” Look to the 
end—* Fiat experimentum,” ry the test of experi- 
ment—* Let reason be fertile,—let custom be barren ;’— 
and that phrase originally used by Beccaria, but 
which found its way into the writings of Priestley— 
“The greatest good of the greatest number,’—and 
which I have lately traced in more than one country 
of the world circulating in a Latin dress—Mazima plurv- 
morum felicitas. These, and similar condensations of 
philosophy and ethics, were the foundations of the 
structures which he raised. 

Bentham, who had travelled much in his youth, was 
greatly interested in the travels of others. It was a 
very pleasant amusement to go with him over tracts of 
country which he had visited half a century before, and 
to compare the state of things as they existed in two 
successive generations. With Russia Bentham had 
been very familiar, and all that he had seen of Russia 
served to show that a considerable improvement had 
taken place since he had been an inhabitant. Bad as 
matters now are in many respects, the social condition 
of the people has been much ameliorated. But his 
recollections of Turkey—especially of Constantinople 
and Smyrna— conveyed to my mind the impression 
of rapid deterioration between the period of his ob- 
servations and mine. I had much familiarity with one 
country, however, which Bentham had never visited— 
the Spanish peninsula. Spain had many charms for 
him. Next to France, where, introduced by Dumont, 
Bentham’s writings had obtained for him a wide—nay, 
universal popularity—Spain was the European country 
where his doctrines were most extensively known, and 
his authority most generally recognised. He had, in- 
deed, received from the assembled Cortes the thanks of 
the representatives of the Spanish nation—these repre- 
sentatives then elected by universal suffrage, for the 
services he had rendered to popular legislation. His 
system of prison discipline—the Panopticon system, 
which hasto some extent been adopted in almost every im- 
proved plan of prison-architecture—was made the ground- 
work of the prison-legislation of Spain. His works—of 
which there are two Spanish translations—were intro- 
duced into the Spanish Universities as the text-books 
for jurisprudential studies. And the example of Spain 
re-acted on her former colonies in Central and South 
America. Bentham’s correspondence was extensive 
with the Presidents and official representatives of most 
of the South American Republics. He had been on 
terms of friendly epistolary communication with Boli- 
var,—one of whose later overt acts of dishonour and 
despotism was the prohibition of Bentham’s writings 
in the University of Bogota’. Bentham led somewhat of 
a hermit’s life—and was always fond of calling his abode 
in Queen-square-place, Westminster, the hermit’s cell. 
He peremptorily excluded visitors whose visits were mat- 
ters of mere curiosity. His friends who knew him best 
avoided plaguing him with letters of introduction 





which were not likely to obtain for their bearers a 
personal reception. It was his common colloquial ex- 
cuse—*I have nothing to say to him—what can he 
have to say to me?—Il have no time for vague-gene- 
rality-talk—I have no moments to throw away.” And, 
indeed, every moment was hoarded to some important 
use—a few for exercise—for “anti-prandial circumgyra- 
tions” in Milton’s garden—his own pleasant garden, in 
the shadow of the linden trees,—or among the lilac- 
bushes and the varied flowers (for Bentham was a 
great lover of flowers, and a botanist too)—but many for 
intellectual labour,—for composition which occupied 
him nine hours at least in every day. 

For Spaniards then,—whether European or American, 
—he felt a peculiar interest, and they were more readily 
admitted to his presence than foreigners of other 
nations. The habits of some of them did not fail to 
annoy him ; he was beyond all other men distinguished 
for extreme neatness—cleanly in all his habits to an 
extraordinary degree. Snufttaking was offensive to 
him,—smoking still more so,—and Spaniards are much 
addicted to both. There is one trick of theirs which 
twenty or thirty years ago was common—as it is now 
said to be in the United States,—the trick of spitting 
—and spitting even upon the carpet. I remember well 
being present on one occasion when this trick was 
performed by Sefior R—, who was then the Minister | 
Plenipotentiary of the Buenos Ayrean Republic. | 
Without saying a word Bentham rose from the table, ran || 
into his bedroom, brought out a certain utensil, placed | 
it at the Sefior’s feet, and said somewhat sharply, | 
“There, Excellency! there.” The minister had the | 
sagacity to understand, the good sense to forgive, and || 
the wisdom to profit by the emphatic lesson. The | 
carpet was exposed to no farther perils. 

The frequent conversations respecting the smugglers | 
in Spain,—whose proceedings I had often witnessed || 
during the progress and after the close of the Penin- | 
sular war,—led Bentham to busy himself by writing the | 
notes which are embodied in the pamphlet, entitled, “Ob- | 
servations on the restrictive and prohibitory system.” | 
Questions of political economy were both familiar and 
attractive to him,—and among his most intimate friends | 
were some of the most distinguished writers in that depart- 
ment of literature. “I invented Mill,” said he, “and Mill | 
invented Ricardo.” But Bentham thought that most of the 
political economists narrowed too much the sphere and 
the action of the science that occupied their attention. In 
him there was one paramount end and object,—one to 
which every other was subject and subordinate. That 
end and object he contended ought to be pursued 
through every department of reflection and action,—the 
increase of man’s felicity. He attached no value to any | 
study which had not a bearing upon this result. He | 
would not consent to narrow the inquiries of the politi- | 
cal economist to the production of wealth alone—though | 


he saw that was a very important portion of the matter, 
—but he required that his investigations should be 
carried onward to the distribution, to the diffusion of the 
wealth produced,—to its influences on human happiness, 
—which, he contended, was after all the far more impor- | 


tant question. For if political economy could be dis- 
associated from its influences upon human weal and 
woe,—if in any way the growth of wealth was incom- 
patible with the progress of happiness,—still more if 
its growth were creative of mortal misery,—then the act 
of producing it might fail to be a blessing; but apply- 
ing to the whole system what Bentham called the 
“exhaustive” principle, and tracking wealth not only 
in the progress of its augmentation, but in its re-dis- 
tribution,—the association of political economy with 
philanthropic philosophy becomes obvious,—the science 
is elevated at once into the highest regions of useful- 
ness and beneficence. 

Adam Smith, strong as he was, had many weaknesses. 
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He defended the usury laws. He hated and attacked 
“projectors.” Bentham thought both usurers and pro- 
jectors had much to say for themselves—and manfully 
has he pleaded their cause and vindicated their merits. 
The usury laws ought to be maintained, argued the 
philosopher of Kirkcaldy ; ‘they prevent money being 
lent to prodigals and projectors”—and “they furnish 
money to sober people.” Adam Smith was wrong in 
the fact,—as well as weak in the argument. Bentham’s 
Defence of Usury is a masterly—it is an irresistible 
piece of reasoning ; it has overthrown’ the usury laws 
notwithstanding Adam Smith’s authority, and the 
objections of country gentlemen. I am not aware that 
any man has alleged their abolition to have proved 
mischievous in any respect. After having completely 
overwhelmed Adam Smith by weapons furnished from 
his own armoury, Bentham gives an explanation so 
instructive of the manner by which so great a master 
was betrayed into error and inconsistency, that I cannot 
refrain from transcribing it asa warning against simi- 
lar aberrations,—and as a means of giving effect to 
those emphatic instructions which close the Fragment 
on Government,—in which he speaks of the noble 
mission he had undertaken, “to do something to in- 
struct, but more to undeceive, the timid and admiring 
student: to excite him to place more confidence in his 
own strength, and less in the infallibility of great 
names: to help him to emancipate his judgment from 
the shackles of authority :” “to warn him not to pay 
himself with words:” “to dispose him’ rather to fast 
upon ignorance than feed himself with error.” 

“You heard,” says Bentham in his letter to Adam 
Smith, “ the public voice, strengthened by that of law, 
proclaiming all round you that usury was a sad thing, 
and usurers a wicked and pernicious set of men; you 
heard from one at least of those quarters that projec- 
tors’ were either a foolish and contemptible race, or 
a knavish and destructive one. Hurried away by the 
theory, and taking very naturally for granted that 
what everybody said must have some ground for it, you 
have joined the cry, and have added your suffrage to 
the rest. Possibly, too, among the crowd of projectors 
which the lottery of occurrences happened to present 
to your observation, the prejudicial sort may have 
borne such a proportion to the beneficial, or shown 
themselves in so much stronger colours, as to have 
given the popular notion a firmer hold on your judg- 
ment than it would have had, had the contrary pro- 
position happened to present itself to your notice. To 
allow no more weight to examples that fall under our 
eyes than to those which have fallen at ever so great 
a distance,—to suffer the judgment on no occasion to 
indulge itself in the licence of a too hasty and exten- 
sive generalization—not to give any proposition 
footing there, till after all such defaleations have 
been made as are necessary to reduce it within the 
limits of rigid truth :—these are laws the complete 
observance whereof forms the ultimate, and hitherto, 
perhaps for ever, ideal term of human wisdom. 

“ You have defended against unmerited obloquy two 
classes of men—the one innocent at least, the other 
highly useful; the spreaders of English arts in 
foreign climes, and those whose industry exerts 
itself in distributing that necessary commodity which 
is called by way of eminence the staff of life. May I 
recommend to the same powerful protection two other 
highly useful and equally persecuted set of men— 
usurers and projectors? Yes!” The whole epistle 
sparkles with eloquent wisdom, and confidently antici- 
pates the removal of prejudices which courageous 
philosophy was even then beginning to root out,—and 
dwells on a golden age not belonging to the past, but 
to that portion of human existence which is yet to come. 

But Adam Smith was aman who could afford to confess 
anerror. His reputation was not to be damaged by his 








own honesty. He acknowledged that Bentham was 
right, and that he was wrong. He had dwelt too much 
on the mischiefs which a speculative and projecting 
spirit may entail on its possessor, but he had forgotten 
that all invention is but the development of a 
project—in other words, that the invention of to-day 
is but a project of an earlier day. Adam Smith 
had forgotten, in his haste to condemn incautious and 
dishonest projectors, that the great discoveries of philo- 
sophy,—the great advance of all the arts and all the 
sciences,—were in their first conceptions only projects 
of improvement. Adam Smith had his prejudices, 
and his infirmities. His truths were for the most part 
novelties which did not seriously shock the opinions of 
the age. They were discoveries which overthrew, and 
were meant to overthrow, some of the accepted convic- 
tions of his generation. He built mainly on unoccupied 
ground. He created much,—and little did he destroy. 
The weaknesses of his position may be attributed to 
his deference to existing institutions. Hence his admira- 
tion of the Navigation Laws—hence his abhorrence of 
usurers,—and his quarrel with projectors. He accepted 
most of theconventionalitics of the time in which he lived. 
He had a reverence for authority. If he moved forward, 
it was in paths where he was likely to meet with 
little or no opposition. Far different was the turn and 
temper of Bentham’smind. He respected no authority. 
He grappled boldly with al/ opinions. He took nothing 
upon trust. He adopted no man’s creed, and submitted 
to no man’s judgment. He recognised nothing which 
was not proved,—and always doubted when any thing 
remained to be demonstrated. His experience taught 
him to be sceptical. He saw mankind following in 
gregarious subjection the trackway of this or the 
other leader,—believing upon trust, and obeying, as if 
by instinct. He found error propagated by slavish ser- 
vility. The timidity of some,—the inertness of others, 
—the docility of the rest,—making the many the ser- 
vants and the slaves of the few. Mind enchained by 
mind,—will subjected to will,—and the human race, 
with rare exceptions, imprisoned in the narrow circle 
of ancient creeds, and exhausted controversies, But 
Bentham’s intellect broke down the barriers that had 
limited the advance of thought. Alike in the judicial, 
the social, and the political field of reform, he 
attacked old abuses, however consecrated by long observ- 
ance,—and proclaimed new truths, however abhorrent 
to existing interests. He never was deterred by the 
risks or the dangers to which he was exposed. Again 
and again did Wilson and Romilly warn him of the 
perils which, in their judgment, he unnecessarily con- 
fronted. In their conversations—in their correspondence 
—they pointed out to him the sometimes libellous, 
sometimes seditious character of his writings,—-“ For this 
you willnever be forgiven—this will never be forgotten 
—that will consign you to prison.” Bentham neyer 
published any thing that at this time would have sub- 
jected him to prosecution—nothing, perhaps, which 
would now be considered either unpardonably bold, or 
offensive. But thirty or forty years ago, the temper of the 
ruling powers was persecuting and malignant. The 
arm of the Law—or what was called the Law-—was con- 
stantly appealed to—constantly applied to frighten and 
to punish “disaffection.” How Bentham passed through 
a long life—thundering against every species of abuse 
—unmolested—is, and always has been, tome a mystery. 
Perhaps, there was an apprehension that the publicity 
which state prosecutions give would have strengthened 
his influence,—perhaps, there was in the minds of the 
ruling powers some sentiment of respect and reverence 
for the man who, in a solitude almost inaccessible, was 
but indulging in the reveries of, in their judgment, an 
impracticable and therefore not mischievous philosophy. 
I know that, ou many occasions, strong efforts were 
made to induce him to be silent when he thought he 
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ought to speak ; and I know, too, that these efforts uni- 
formly failed. 

Bentham’s Manual of Political Economy (part nine of 
his collected works) contains in a few pages a com- 
plete development of the doctrines of Free Trade. 
Nothing can be more satisfactory than the successive 
demonstrations, in which he exhibits what is or may be 
useless, pernicious, or beneficial to commerce, as far as 
legislation is concerned. He shows that loans from 
Government— though, perhaps, the least pernicious 
mode of assistance—open the door to a variety of 
abuses—and that the presumption must be against that 
direction of capital which does not of itself invite the 
capital of individuals,—that no new enterprise justifies 
the application of the public monecy,--but that the 
only case when such need can be at all defended is, 
where a temporary loan will aid an enterprise through 
a temporary difficulty. Government gifts he pro- 
nounces to be far worse than Government loans, 
these are the produce of taxation, not to be returned 
to the taxed,—the receiver released from the responsi- 
bility as to repayment is released from the restraints 
upon his carelessness and prodigality,—and he proves 
such assistance to be so radically bad as to be indefen- 
sible in spite of all the securities, which inspection, 
recognizance, or any other fancied guarantee could offer. 
Bounties on production he declares to be more pernicious 
than loans or gifts. They are absurd alike in end and 
in means—the end being the support of something 
that cannot beneficially support itself,—the production 
of something that will leave no profit. He very amus- 
ingly and truly says that “bounties have been given for all 
sorts of contradictory reasons—to branches of trade on 
account of their novelty, and on account of their anti- 
quity ; because they were flourishing, and because they 
were decaying; because they were advantageous, and 
because they were burthensome; because there were 
hopes of improving them, .and because it was feared 
they would grow worse.” And all these reasons he 
effectually demolishes; and he thus sums up the argu- 
ment :— 

“The natural course of things gives a bounty upon 
the application of industry to the most advantageous 
branches—a bounty of which the division will be made 
in the most equitable manner. If artificial bounties 
take the same course as the natural, they are superfluous, 
—if they take a different course, they are injurious. Ex- 
emption ‘of a particular production from taxation is 
a bounty disguised,—the favour granted to one is an 
injury done to all competing productions, and the 
exemption from taxation brings with it the necessity 
of providing for that exemption by other taxes. Boun- 
ties upon exportation are even less to be defended than 
bounties on production. In both cases the money is 
lost,—but what is paid in one case goes to your coun- 
trymen,—what you pay in the other is to strangers,— 
an ingenious scheme for inducing foreigners to receive 
tribute from you. No bounty produces a farthing of 
profit. It lends support to a disadvantageous trade— 
it is a pure loss,—the more extensive the export trade 
which is dependent on bounties, the greater the loss— 
and in the proportion to your anxiety to have snch a 
trade will be the mistrust of foreign countries. What 
you deem so advantageous to yourselves, they will deem 
necessarily disadvantageous to them. The Englishman 
who laid and won a wager that he, standing on the Pont- 
neuf, would offer a crown to bystanders for a purse of 
twelve sous, and that few would accept the bargain, 
knew well the distrustfulness of human nature. The 
bounty-giving nation offers in vain to the importing 
country the crown for the twelve sous,—and the import- 
ing country generally repeats the same folly in some 
other shape.” 

Prohibition of most home productions cannot be pro- 
ductive of good, but may of evil. Some such prohibi- 








tions are merely useless, such as those which prohibit 
what nobody would produce, of which there are many 
examples on our old statutes, which Bentham says are 
about equivalent to what the prohibition of phoenixes 
would be, whose admission by law certainly need not 
disturb the tranquillity of any rearer of poultry, any 
more than need the prohibition to produce pine-apples in 
the open fields, or the manufacture of cloths from spider 
webs, alarm either agricultural or manufacturing inte- 
rests. But when the prohibition sacrifices a superior to 
an inferior article, it creates the mischief of monopoly, 
“You enable the monopolist to sell at a higher rate, — 
you diminish the number of enjoyments,—you grant 
them the singular privilege of manufacturing inferior 
articles, or of ceasing to improve them,—you weaken 
the principle of emulation which exists only where 
there is competition ; in short, you favour the enriching 
of a. small number of individuals at the expense of 
all those who would have enjoyed the benefit ; you give 
to a few bad manufacturers an excessive degree of 
wealth, instead of supplying the wants of ten thousand 
good ones; and you wound the feelings of the people by 
the idea of injustice and violence attached to the par- 
tiality of the measure.” Again, after exhibiting the 
fact that exclusion means the refusal to participate in 
advantages which somebody else enjoys, he says :—“ You 
prefer what costs you more capital and labour; you employ 
your workmen and your capital at a loss, rather than 
receive from the hands of a rival what he offers of a 
better quality or at a lower price.”—“The greatest of 
errors is to suppose that by prohibition, whether of 
foreign or domestic manufactures, more trade can be 
obtained. The quantity of capital, the efficient cause 
ofall increase, remaining the same, all the increase thus 
given to a favoured commerce is so much taken from 
other branches.” 

And then the collateral evils—expense, vexation, 
crime. Loss of the unproductive labour of the smug- 
gler, and of all employed to prevent smuggling. “To 
destroy foreign commerce,” he says, “it is only neces- 
sary to sell everything and to purchase nothing,—and 
this is the folly which has been ealled political wisdom, 
—it is this covetousness which would possess more than 
it can hold,—it is this malevolence that would rather 
punish itself than benefit another. The prohibition of 
foreign articles is ‘a tax equal to the difference of their 
price compared with that of home produced articles,— 
but not a tax that goes to the Treasury,—not a tax re- 
lieving you from other taxation,—it isa tax collected at 
a heavy cost,-—and then wasted,—thrown into the sea. 
Taxation upon rival branches of home manufactures, 
taxation of rival imports, are mischievous to the extent 
in which they influence the misdirection of capital ; as 
taxes they may do good if standing instead of worse 
taxation ; however, if they stand in the way of what is 
less burthensome,— if the taxation is prohibitory,—it is 
associated with all the evils of absolute prohibition.” 
Of drawbacks Bentham avers, that they are instruments 
of double loss—the loss connected with the collection 
of the tax, and the loss connected with its return—a 
loss to the state in useless employment of public func- 
tionaries—a loss to the individuals who pay the money 
and receive it back again.” The artificial aid of Govern- 
ment in the protection and extension of commerce and 
manufactures is utterly repudiated by our philosopher. 
Service indeed Government may render, but not by a 
protective (as the term is generally used),—not by a 
protective,—still less by a prohibitory system. What 
then can Government do? What action remains for 
the statesman and the legislator? Simply this—and 
well worthy of sober meditation—to maintain security 
—to remove obstacles—to disseminate knowledge. 
Functions these high and noble enough for the most 
elevated ambition, and offering a limitless field for the 
exercise of philanthropic philosophy. 
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| sentatives And are not the chartists a great body ? But Fergus | 


| worst enemy of both political and moral reform. 


| Vincent, Miall, and others from this new parliament. 





THE WEEKLY RECORD 
OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 


The New Parliament —The people have gained some great | 


victories during this election. Besides the mere general amount 
of what are called liberal members—good easy souls, often—there 
is a phalanx of men of the true sort returned, which cannot fail 
to tell on the parliament and the country. Let them be careful 
to act in unison, and let no petty distinctions or shades of differ- 
ence in opinion on minor points, cause any want of full, hearty, 
and instant action for all that concerns the great question of 
progress and reform. Let them remember what a mass of busi- 
ness the nation yet wants doing. Reform is yet only deginning 
its course, and we could and probably shall, about or before the 
opening of the first session of this new parliament, present them 
with a list of the ¢riffes that are yet undone for the nation. In the 
mean time, let us felicitate ourselves in the names of W. J. Fox, 
George Thompson, Dr. Bowring, Colonel Thompson, Thomas 
Duncombe, Thomas Wakley, Richard Cobden, John Bright, 
Talfourd, Villiers, Fergus O’Connor, and others of full- 
length principles, as entitled now to declare their principles, and 
demand the application of them in the greatest legislative 


such brilliant proof of the actual advance of the popular power 
for the last century. 
the growth of this power than inthe Nottingham election. We 
have, indeed, heard good people who regretted that it returned 
Fergus O’Connor to parliament, a great chartist leader. But we 
ask, ought not every great body of subjects to have their repre- 


O'Connor is a physical-force man? It is not in parliament that 


ham he declared himself a*convert to moral force, because, he 


said, he and his friends found that it could do what physical | 
Let Fergus O’Connor, like any other man, | 


force could not. 
stand or fall by the manner in which he discharges his duties as 
a representative of the people. 
llobhouse all good men rejoice. 


entered that borough, and that as @ minister of the crown. 


When a man goes down to a borough, and says—* I must have | 


this election, cost what it will,” that man of all others should be 
repulsed and rejected as a traitor to the constitution, and the 
Hence the 
great triumph of the public over the defeat of Sir John. But 
it is with other feelings that we regard the absence of Roebuck, 
Let the 
people watch for their entrance into it through the first 
vacancies, 


Important Remarks regarding the Douglass Subscription.— | 
| Sm,—It appears that when Frederick Douglass returned to 
America, he found that instead of a newspaper with a colonred 
editor being a novelty, there were already four in the field. The 
gentlemen who have been most active in collecting money to 
procure him a steam-press, feel a difficulty in knowing how far 
to benefit Douglass, and at the same time fulfil the ostensible 


object of the subscription. ‘They propose that the money be 
invested, to be drawn out at any time that he may wish to esta- 
blish a newspaper ; else, the principal is to remain for the benefit 
of those of his family who may survive him ; and, “ the interest 


| be payable to F. Douglass during his life, and that, in return, he 


shall devote a portion of his time, equal to one day per week, in 


| writing gratuitously for one or more newspapers conducted on 
| anti-slavery principles by coloured editors.” 


This arrangement is liable to serious objections :— 
First.—The interest of 500/. would be perhaps 25/. per 


| annum, and this would not be a proper remuneration for the 
| services of such a man as Douglass, as it would be only paying 
| him at the rate of 150/. per annum, for the best part of 
| his time. 


Second.—In this way we are transferring our present from 


| Douglass, whom we care about, to persons of whom we know 
| nothing. 


We pay him stingily for his labour, and give that 


| labour as a free present to the coloured editors. 


Third:-—It seems a sort of bondage, to which Douglass is the 


|, last to be subjected, to require him to spend his time in a parti- 


| cular way, however irksome to him, and for the good of persons 


| in whom he may feel little interest. 





* i | what is agreeable or convenient to him ? 
assembly in the world. There has been no such parliament, no | ie 


There never was a more striking proof of | 





PROGRESS. 


If we clogged our gift with any stipulations, would it not be 
sufficient to say: “ That the interest be payable to F. D., during 
his life, to enable him to devote some of his time to the gratui- 
tous advocacy of the principles of freedom.” 

Knowing the value of your space, I omit other considerations. 
I, and all to whom I have spoken, would be happy for Douglass 
to have our gift without any conditions whatever, and should 
much object to any that would seem to degrade, or which might 
harass and annoy him. I think that if this is the general feeling 
of the subscribers, the gentlemen who manage the matter would 
have no difficulty in altering their proposed arrangement. 

Your obedient servant, 
August 4, @.- 


We perfectly agree with our valued correspondent. No stipu- 
lations whatever ought to be connected with the gift, or it ceases 
to be a gift, and becomes the payment for a bargain. Besides, 
why should we, for the poor present of about 400/., require 
Frederick Douglass to give his future labour, or any of it, except 
Has he not already 
more than earned the sum named? If the amount were as many 
thousands, we might, with a good grace, make these stipulations; 
but we are certain that the benevolent friends who proposed 
them will, on considering the remarks of our correspondent, be 


| the first to withdraw them. 


Co-operative Corn-mills—The rules of the Leeds District 
Co-operative Corn-mill, which have been duly certified and 


| | enrolled by Mr. Tidd Pratt, may now be had gratis and post free 
| he can use physical force, were he so inclined ; but at Notting- | 


by applying to Mr. D. Green, 166, Briggate, Leeds. We are 
desired to add thatthe members of the above corn-mill continue 
steadily to pay the instalments ; and from the character of the 
men who'have undertaken this work, there is every appearance 


| of its being completely successful. Working men!! six to 
Over the defeat of Sir John | ei 
That man has done more to | 
corrupt the constituency of Nottingham, than any man who ever | 


eight per cent. can be saved in purchasing flour upon the 
above principle. 

Edinburgh Mechanics’ Institution —To Wit11AM AND Mary 
Howirr.—Respected Friends,—The Committee of the Institu- 
tion have assigned to. me the honour of thanking you for the 
very prominent and hearty notice which you gave of us in your 
patriotic and esteemed Journal of date February 13th. Many 
of our members were first apprised of the existence of our Insti- 
tution through your Journal, and many of our countrymen in 
England were incited through the same means to inquire 
regarding our constitution, principles, and progress. In the 
name of the members and committee. I therefore tender you our 
heartiest thanks and good wishes, and long may you both be 
spared, with your strong sympathies, and vigorous genius, to 
battle for the uprising people. 

You invited us to write to you an account of our progress; 
and with some little pride that I have the privilege of directly 
communicating with you, I take the earliest. opportunity, after 
the close of our first session, of complying with your kind invi- 
tation. 

The establishment of our institution was the effort of a few 
working men to create an idea of independence even in the 
acquirement of knowledge. We wished to demonstrate to our 
brethren that there was more intelligence employed at the 
hammer and mallet than was generally supposed, and that by a 
combination of several intelligences, and the harmonious inter- 
change of individual ideas and knowledge, we might be educa- 
tionally of great service to each other. The preses opened this 
hopeful little society with an address on the benefits of 
Mechanics’ Institutions, He was followed by Mr. Anderson, 
vice-preses, with an eloquent essay on the tastes, pursuits, and 
future prospects of the people ; and Mr. Henry, the treasurer, 
read a most instructive essay on Micros, illustrating his subject 
with diagrams and a microscope constructed by himself. Mr. 
J.B. Syme, a literary gentleman who is connected with one of our 
most popular periodicals, kindly delivered a gratuitous course of 
five lectures to the Institution, “On the Rise and Progress of 
British Literature ;’? “The Influence of Literature upon 
Morality ?’ “Literature and True Liberty;” “The Poet's 
Mission ;” and the last, which closed our first quarter, was upon 
“ Physical Geography.” ‘ 

The institution was now organized ; the interior committee 
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was unanimously elected to fill their several offices for the year, 
and the members having greatly increased in numbers, we 
removed to a more commodious hall. Our second quarter com- 
menced with an able and eloquent lecture by Mr. Fergusson, 
plumber, “ On the Spirit of the present Age.” Mr. Fergusson 
is well known to the lovers of Scottish song from his contribu- 
tions to various works—Douglas Jerrold’s Magazine amongst 
the rest.’ He next delivered a lecture “On thie Present Hours 
of Labour,” which has created a good deal of interest, and given 
rise to the formation of an association, in whose principles and 
progress you may also feel interested. Lectures on “ Self- 
Culture,” “ The Pleasures and Advantages of Science,” by the 
treasurer ; two by the president on “ Phrenology, its Application 
to Education, Legislation, and the Private and Public Duties of 
Life,” ete. ete. A night with the poets, and a critical and his- 
trionic entertainment, closed the first session in so far as the 
members were engaged. A lecture on the principles that 
regulate the rate of wages, by the Rev. Richard Staen, M.A., 
minister of the Unitarian church here, closed the Institution. 

We have received some very valuable donations of books 
for our library; amongst the rest.the complete set of “ Hogg’s 
Weekly Instructor,” which the proprietor, who feels interested 
in our Institution, most kindly presented to us. Our prospects 
for the ensuing session are-most flattering, Mr. Staen and several 
other gentlemen having kindly intimated their willingness to 
deliver lectures to us; and, in addition, we shall be able to open 
a library for the use of the members. 

We closed our first session with a soirée, (a tea, coffee, and 
fruit one,) when about two hundred members and female 
friends spent a most delightful and harmonious evening. 

Believing ignorance to be the prime source of indigence, vice, 
disease, and slavery, we seek, by the removal of this accursed 
blight, to clevate our class socially, morally, intellectually, and 
humanly. We seek to impress upon them a consciousness of 
their own inherent dignity, and create a desire for the possession 
of those ennobling prerogatives that confessedly belong to man 
alone, and which would strangely c6ntrast with the debasement 
and wretchedness which unhappily are so prevalent at the 
present. We thus seek to make ourselves and brethren intelli- 
gent and good—lords of a happy hearth—free from degrading 
vices—free from feudal bondage—and free from egislative 
exclusion. We pant for the “good time coming,” and we are 
striving to aid you and our other literary leaders and champions 
in hastening its glorions advent. We are happy to see the 
honoured name of William Lovett amongst your contributors. 
It is from him and you, and others of free and independent 
minds, that we receive our impulses and examples ; and we hope 
to see the consummation of your efforts and ours before long. 
There is one feature of our Institution which must please you. 
We open our hall-doors free to the ladies, and we are proud to 
say that many of them have done us the honour to attend our 
meetings very regularly. It is in women that our chief hopes 
for the true and permanent elevation of our race lie, and we 
shall ever esteem it as one of the most promising and hopeful 
signs of the times that the women of our class are beginning to 
take as lively an interest in educational institutions as the men. 
With many thanks for your notice of my little tribute to 
woman’s worth, and as the medium of the grateful thanks of the 
committee and members of the Edinburgh Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution, I an, respected friends, 

Your obedient servant, 
Joun Cowir, 
6, Riego-street, Edinburgh. President. 


A HEROINE IN ITUMBLE LIFE. 


To the Editor of Howitt's Journal—Drar Sir,—Beneath 
the surface of. society there runs many a vein of pure gold, of 
which the world knows nothing. Many are the instances of 
fearless devotedness, and true heroism, which are almost daily 
occurring, and of which but little note is taken. “One of these 
occurred lately in the neighbourhood of Rochester. 

Sarah Rogers, an orphan’ girl, some sixteen or seventeen 
years old, who lives in the service of a gentleman in the neigh- 

urhood of Rochester, had the care of an infant only ten 
months of age. The little creature crawled to the edge of a 
well upwards of sixty feet deep, and, part of the cover being 
broken away, fell in. What did the poor girl do in this emer- 
gency? Did she stand and scream, and wring her hands, and 
call for help, and manifest her terror and distress in the hel 
less, useless way, too common on such occasions? No; she 
rushed to the well, with a for additional assistance ; and 
perceiving-in @ moment the inadequacy of the bucket as a means 








of rescuing the little sufferer, she seized the rope, which appeared 
scarcely strong enough to support her weight, and, without a 
thought of the consequences to herself, slid rapidly down, lace- 
rating her hands fearfully as she went. She apparently felt 
neither pain nor terror, but on reaching the bottom, where, for- 
-tunately,the water was not deep, she seized the gasping, struggling 
infant, which she placed in the bucket, and was wound safely 
up by some neighbours who had heard her call for help. Then, 
and not till then, trusting her life to the frail rope by which she 
had descended, she consented to ke drawn up into the fresh air 
and cheerful sunshine. 

Sarah Rogers will, doubtless, carry to the grave the marks 
and mementoes of her heroic act—the really honourable scars 
of the wounds received in her struggle to preserve life; how 
much more honourable than those resulting from attempts to 
destroy it! At present she is unable to use her hands at all; 
and it seems very doubtful whether she will ever regain the full 
use of them. ‘To one in her circumstances this is a very serious 
matter. A subscription has been commenced by some indi- 
viduals who are desirous of testifying their admiration of her 
conduct, and it will give me much pleasure to place in proper 
hands any sums which may be kindly forwarded through the 
medium of your Journal or otherwise. I am glad to say that 
70/. has already been raised for this heroine of humble life, 10/. 


of which was sent by her Majesty the Queen, and the Queen || 


Dowager. 
Iam, dear Sir, yours truly, 
H. G, Apaus. - 


Dispensary House, Rochester, Kent. 
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